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A LETTER TO JURYMEN, WEO MAY BE SUMMONED To! 
TRY THE BANK PROSECUTIONS FOR THE ULTER-| 


ANCE OF FORGED NOTES. 
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GENTLEME 9 
A MosT important duty will) 
devolve wpon vou at the present crisis; the momentous vature 
of which may justily, @ Decarf in his presumption, of calling 
vour attention to the proper manner ino which at should be 
discharged, What vou will conscientiously perform your duty, 
Hiere curbe no doubt. You will decide as you ought, accord- 
} fo ver opinten oF the evidence before you. You will, 
j ver, to do justice, and will, therefore, par 
don so insigudicanta being, tor the endeavour to place betore 
you, Wha dcenis the necessary ground, upon which your 
opmon should be formed; and without which, it is possihle 
that men not accustomed to the bearings of evidence, might 
come to errone: conclusion —and err without blame, 
because the error world Le farceluntary. 
Phe impostug arr ef the court—the solemnity used on 
one hand to disguise partiality, aud the sophistry emploved 
on the other, to prevond Justice, render it necessary to coun- 
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ferict the mtschievous effects intended to be produced, by 
ereater prescuce Of mind, that itis rational to expect from 
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rocn, accustomed to fai dealing in’ their own business 


, ane 
itught to expect, nor willing to believe, that partiality 
would be tolerated at the dar, while justice was supposed to 
pies ve onthe Bench. 

If toe Pank of England would rest satisfied with A pur 
PUNISUMENT of those who are charged with imitating its 
Worthless prounses to pay, (which it can no more redeem, 
than the wretches whom st prosecutes are able to redeem the 
promise of the fabrication) it would not be a matter of suf 
Nelent moment, us faras the individuals are concerned, 
forthe public to taterlere, Transportation to men of bad 


characicrs, and indolent habits, is an undoubted good, | 


insteadof auevil; and the benefit to the object of apparent 
puoisament, might render it a matter almost of indifference, 
whether the offence alledeed against the party had received 
all the proof that coud be required, aud which it would | 
be possible to give. Yet a due regard to public justice, even 
in such cases, would demand that not even a nominal punish. | 
ment should be inflicted upon any man, without full demon 
suation, that the actual effence of which he was indicted, 
he was actually guilty. How much more so, then, should 
Jursinen hesitate to pronounce a verdict which must consign 
a fellow creature to that grave in which “© there is no repent 
ance,” velore they are SATISFIED with the validity of the 
evidence, upon which that verdict is demanded at their hands, 
wud for White h they are responsible at the tribunal of the 
COMMON Fatige of THEMSELVES, and the WRETCHES 
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THEY CONDEMN? What further reason is there also to 
pause, when it is considered, that none but the Ban’: 
amits vindiciive avents, who have obtained this hw, te 
protect their oun negligent e, wil dire to say that uttering 
a fabricaied note ts an offence which ought to be punished 
by the dast and most dreadful visitation of human vengeance} 

~Geutlemen, the Jaw itself is an efrecity greater than t! 
It ts worthy only of 
ati his laws tin 
opiutoa even of 
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offence whieh ov puitistes with death! 
of bagbartv, when Deaco 

LO emphatically Was expressed | nO 

of liis statutes, which he foolishly vinch- 


the age werele 
blood! 
his Coleniporaries, 
cated by saving that the feast crime was worthy ef death: 
and that he could find no sererer punisument for the grcates? 
ln this opinion the Recorder of the City of Londou, the wor- 
thy Draco of the present age, seems lo concur ; since he Ta. 
iments that the ofience of miohmy poekets does not consimn 
such offenders to the scaffold. But, besides this men, and 
the Bank Directors, and, perbaps, Lord Sidmouth, and a 
few of his peeudiar fricuds, there one amongst us, 
whe does wot shudder at such a doctrine? Is’ there one who 
dare ask to have the same measure meted out to himseif. Let 
the past life of the man who dare utter such an epiuion be 
examined by as severe a censor as himself, and jet him be 
dealt with accordingly. ‘There would be few left to celebrate 
the obsequies of the departed. And if that Gop of mercy 
whom these dissemblers prelend to worship hereafter treat 
them with the severity they recommend, and unrelentingly 
seeh to inflict, they will be little gainers in the transit from 
this world to the next —even if they avoid leaving, this life by 
the method in which they so much delight to dispateh their 
vietins, 

‘Vhe law is useless in its object, and partial in its operation, 
and consequently both moral/y and legally UNJUST! It 
has no tendency to prevent the crime, or even to diminish 
the offence. On the contrary, it bas enereased it toa fright- 
ful degree—and it continues to cncrease ina ratio propor- 
tioned to the seventy of the puni-hment, for TWO REA- 
SONS... The Bank its df dare not ask for the Murder of 
all whom it could convict, apon its own definition of evidence 
of the offence of uttering forged notes, This it dare not do, 
Executions, in such a case, would be as “ plenty as black- 
berries.” ‘he Bank might supply all the hospitals with sub- 
jects for dissection, and carry on a most profitable trade, by 
vetting Lord Sidmouth to insert a clause, that all bodies of 
persons executed for the offeuce, should belong to the Bank, 
as a compensation for prosceuting them to death! They 
nicht then emulate the fame of Robespierre, and ornament 
all the lamp posts of their editice, with the Crophics of their 
glorious deeds! ‘The |iteless corpse would: be a happy em- 
blem of the commercial and agricultural demise that the sys- 
tem of which it forms a part, is so rapidly entailing upon the 
nation, Every diiceter, and propjietor, might shoitly bave 
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a dead body suspended at his door; to prove that he 
contributed to do something for the benefit of the miserable 
—by terminating the career of one poor wretch! This might 
be very agreeable to the Bank Directors ; but the public feel- 
ing would be called up against their amusement. ‘This they 
dare not meet in its open expression; and they seek to avoid 
it by the meanest artifices, and the most disgusting partial- 
ity. 

The Bank has virtually repealed the law! ‘The Bank does 
as it pleases with the statute book! Should it be angry, it 
hangs without remorse! Should it be pleased, it mercifully 
condemns only to transportation! When the first offender 
was not prosecuted—or if prosecuted, was afterwards par- 
doned, without any peculiarly mitigating circumstanees in 
his case; from that moment, a premium was given for the 
offence—The Bank declared itself the arbiter of life and death, 
(probably in partnership with Sidmouth—and from that 
moment the law became a nullity in fact, because a mischief 
in its operation. It was found uselessly eruel—was abandoned 
by those who had obtained it for their special protection :-— 
and it was afterwards injustice to inflict its penalty on any 
man; when those equally guilty, with no greater claim to 
compassion than himself, had escaped, not singly —not occa- 
sionaily—but by hundreds and atall periods! Compelled to 
abandon its general enforcement, it is mere murder, sanc- 
tioned by law, no doubt, to enforce its peculiar application. 

The escape of such multitudes from the penalty, gives hope 
that all will be suffered to compound with transportation for 
life; and of right that hope should be conferred. Why should 
one suffer as the scape goat for a thousand? And if it were 
certain that half would be executed by lottery, it could have 
no efiect of intimidation: the wish of every man would induce 
him to believe that his lot would be the mildest. While a 
chance of escape is given, those who create that chance, are 
guilty of all the offences which it prompts: and as the Bank, 
even if it recur to its statute of blood, as far as it is able, can 
never inflict the penalty ona tenth-part of those who commit 
the offence, it is itself the cause of the evil which it laments 
‘with such affected hypocrisy of sentiment. 

But in another point of view, the guilt of the Bank is still 
more reprehensible. It takes no step to prevent the forgery of 
its notes. It executes them in the easiest, and the most slo- 
venly manner. It gives no means of distinguishing true from 
false notes, upon which the most acute observer can positively 
determine. It is itself so ignorant as to have paid forged, and 
to refuse good notes, It has issued notes without signatures, 
usa proof of its general accuracy; and its servants have 
sworn to what was utterly impossible they should Anow. 
A boy of common intellect could be taught in a month to 
imitate the engraving of a Bank-note so exacfly, that the 
Bank Engraver could not distinguish the difference. The 
commonest artist is able to do all that the imitation of a Bank 
note requires; and the distress that always prevails among a 
large portion of society, is enough to tempt any starving 
being, who is able, to set about the fabrication of notes ; 
which are guite as good as those of the Bank of England 
while they pass amongst the tradesman, and will be as 
effectually honored, at the close of the accounts between 
that concern, and the nation, Here, then, the Bank, by its 
negligence, is an accessary, and a principal accomplice in the 
crime! It would be perhaps impossible to prevent forgery 
entirely, while ingenious men wanted bread, and desperate 
nen, would have it at whatever price. But the Bank can 
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diminish the offence, whenever it pleases, by issuing notes not 
quite so easy of imitation. But those notes would cost them 
more, perhaps a half-penny a picce; and though they pay for 
them with paper, they cannot afford to give so much as a 
half penny for a note worth twenty-shilings, or twenty, ora 
hundred pounds, just as they may please to stamp one or the 
other number upon the promise to pay, It is now said that 
the Bank has a plan under cousideration, which will be 
speedily adopted. So it has been said for some years: —and 
if now produced, the Bank will have been compelled by 
the public voice to do, what rather than perform of its own 
accord, it would have continued tv immolate its victims by 
hundreds at the gallows. " 

Indeed the Bank has been hitherto employed in facilitating 
the forgery of its notes! This may seem strange, but it is the 
literal fact. Most of us can remember, when the public 
had the securities of three hand writings upon these futile 
promises of falsehood. The date and number were originally 
written, by one clerk—they were entered by another, whose 
signature was written under the amount—and they were 
finally signed bya third, for the Governor and Coinpany of 
the Bank of England. _ 

To imitate three hand writings is certainly not more <lith- 
cult than the imitation of one; yet the greater, chance then 
existed of detecting the negligence of an imitator: and the 
greater trouble, and consequently expence, tothe fabricator, 
would ensue. Now the note bears only one signature, that of 
the signing clerk, ‘The issues were so enormous, that thes could 
not afford the expence of filling them up in the usual man- 
ner. A gentleman named Terry devised the present plain, by 
which the note is produced at once from the copper plate, aud 
the stereotype plates, and requires only the name of one clerk 
to give it currency amongst the public. 

Jurymen should always keep in mind, that no man can 
safely swear to his own signature, MERELY. ] inay swear 
that my signature is forged, to a deed which I never executed, 
or to a check which I never drew. I swear the signature is 
not mine, because it eould not be mit.e—not because ! know 
itis not, from the writing; but.because I know, I was never 
concerned in the transaction to which it is affixed. I swear 
I never drew the check, or I never signed the deed, and there- 
fore the signature cannot be mine. I do not swear that the 
signature is not mine, and that therefore I did not sign the 
deed, or draw the check. Such a deputation would not be 
received. Fac-similes of any hand-writing are easily pro- 
duced. There are hundreds to be met with in the metropo- 
lis, who will counterfeit any hand-wriling so exactly us to 
defy any detection. . 

The evidence of the signing clerk, is, therefore, of value. 
He knows nothing of the paper, or the engraving, but what 
ay maa may know. He kuows not half so much as a 
tradesman, who is continually examining them. He iierely 
sigus them—signs thousands of a day. Were any other sort 
of paper mixed up with his quantity, he would still sign 
them—he would have neither leisure, nor inclination, noc 
is he expectedto examine what he signs. He never examines 
the engraving, nor knows any thing about it, if he did. He 
has his days work to do; which he must get done as fast as 
he cam—uo matter how—any s’rawl, which he either can, 
or cannot recollect, will do for the purpose. Nay, one 
clerk was actually permitted to change a signature which he 
had used for some years, because it was too troublesome to 
sign to the quantity of Bank Notes which he had to get 
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through! It is almost unnecessary to pursue the value of the) so eagerly in some eases, at so great an expence, would not: 


testimony of the signing clerk any further; but one fact is of, scruple a considerable sum to obtain infermation of such real 
importance ; as it shews the utler negligence of the Bank, to} importance as to lead to the detection of its rival manufactu- 


give the public any security whatever. 


only one Clerk’s name upon the notes, a variety of instances | ro 
aud that such a reason would account for the want of disco- 


have occurred, in which notes have been issued from the 


Since there has been! rers of bad notes, and promises never intended to be realiz- 


ed, Some have supposed the grand manufactory is abroad ; 


Bank, as they came from the press without any signature at} very. This conjecture, though plausible, has some objections, 
all! Did the notes pass as before, through three avd four, The constant importation would be a dangerous trial ot the ine 
hands, before they were issued to the public, it would be) genuity of the custom-house officers. Some occasional disco- 
hardly possible for such au occurrence to take place; but the; very might take place, which would fatally implicate the par- 


circumstance is now far from uncommon. An instance oc: | 


curred the last week; and I am now in possession of one, 
which has the same imperfection. The clerk who should! 
have signed this note, is ready to swear, doubtless, to the 
best of his belief, that it bears his signature; and of the 
thousand, or two thousand, given him to sign on that day, he 
is quite unconscious which he has omitted to sign. Such an 
evidence ought not to be received in any case. He is quite 
incompetent to give any more positive testimony than to the 
best of his belief—and it is a little too much to hang one 
person at the request of another, for an offence only com- 
mitted to the best of his belief! 

Thisis the most lenient view of tbe case, as it respects the 
evidence of the Bank. Conjecture, founded upon strong 
jausibility, has advanced the position, from the impossibility 
of detecting the manufactures, that many of the notes said 





to be forged, emanate from the Bank. ‘The great numbers 
employed in the manufactory of these flimsy things—the 
ease with which paper can be introduced into the Printing 
Looms, and brought out again—the ditliculty, if not the 
impossibility, of keeping a watchtul eye, over all the agents 
through whose hands the notes pass—and the strong fact, 
that, while thousands ef forged notes are annually detected, 
a0 one has been ever accused of forgery for some years! 
The numbers m circulation are immense—the Bank expends 
more than twenty thousand annually in’ presecuting the 
utterers—and yet can obtain no knowledge of where, or by 
whom, they are forged. 

One detection of the FORGER would be of .more import- 
ance than the death of a thousand utterers. Inthe case of the 
forger, the evidence could be complete. The implements of 
his nefarious trade would be evidence against him—the corres- 
pondence of his apparatus, with the notes he had fabricated, 
would combine to furnish out the full charge. Is it to be sup- 
posed that the wholesale tratlic now said to be carried on in 
torged notes could long exist, without a discovery of the head 
quarters. Anindividual so employed must be known to niany 
of bad character, who would gladiy betray him to the Bank, 
for a hundredth part of what it costs them annually to prosecute 
tie utterers. One individual could not half supply the de- 


mand. It would probably require tifty—and vet no one is de- 
tected. No presses, no plates, no detached letters, nothing is 


ever developed. Utterer after utterer is sent to the scaffold, or 
to Botany Bay: and the manufacturers entirely escape. Can 
this be ALL good fortune on their part? Is it possible that 
all the police officers in the pay of the Bank, who personally 
know all the bad characters in town, are unable, or unwilling, 
to strike at the root of the evil, and bring the original oflen- 
ders to justice ? ° 

‘This would injure the trade, which they so profitably exer- 
cise; and yet for a proper reward, they would willingly do 
this; and sacrifice their bosom friends at the altar of the paper 
system, Surely the Bank, which hunts the utterers to death 





ties. Some suspicions would attach to individuals who had no 
ostensible means of living. Ina regular trade, something must 
occur by which, if it were wanted, an occasional check would 
be given to the evil in its origin. Does it pay better to hang 
and transport utterers? Are these wretches better game for 
the bloodhounds cmployed toentrap them—and who probably 
supply their victims in the first instance with the forgeries they 
afterwards purchase from them, to obtain the price of their 
blood, by betraying them to the gallows, A belief is conti- 
nually gaining ground, that the professed agents of the Bank 
betray both that institution, and their fellow-creatures—that 
the Bank spies trade in forged notes---and having supplied 
some ignorant wretches of bad character, (the worse the better 
for their purpose) they lay the foundation of the double pro- 
fit—that which they receive for the notes they provide, and 
sell, in the first instance—and the amount of the sum) which 
the Bank pays them for pretending to support their establish- 
ment by this murderous traflic, In the case of MELLER and 
CAsuMAN, there is every reason to believe this was the case ; 
and Underwood, the villain whose evidence was not believed 
by a recent jury was once stopped himself with a quantity of 
bad notes about him, of which he would give no account. 
This was made known to the agents of the Bank, but they de- 
clined to prosecute! Of their reason, it would be needless to 
enquire. They had probably committed themselves too far. 
He was the Oliver of the system ; and must be protected by 
the ministry. The negligence of the Bank in every depart- 
ment countenances all that is advanced against its system. All 
its care is to get as many notes printed as possible. ‘The en- 
eraving is contemptible---the printing bad --and the whole bu- 
siness slovened over as if they were afraid there should be 
any difficulty in the fabrication of forgeries. It actually dis- 
charged i:s workmen for not being able to do the quantity re- 
quired in the day, after years of hard and exhausting labour in 
its service ! 

On former occasions you have been repeatedly called upon 
to examine the Bank evidence, and see what it really is. Une 
less there be a perceptible difference between the notes called 
forgeries, and those which are confessedly good. You can 
find no one guilty of uttering a forged note. This difference 
should be made clear and definite to yourselves. You ought 
not to decide upon any man’s assertion that a note is not genu- 
ine. If there be no apparent deficiency, no addition, no va- 
riation, that can be pointed out between true and false notes, 
you are bound to acquit. Mind not the trickery of the bar--- 
disregard the insinuations of the Bench---you are to judge, you 
are to be satistied---and if you judge without being satished, 
the guilt of your judgment is upon your heads. The evidence 
produced by the Bank, either can or cannot prove the forgery. 
You have nothiug to do with the probability of the forgery. 
You must have demonstration. Formerly the mere assertion 
of any agent of the Bank was deemed suftlicient evidence of 
forgery! and in consequence of this evasion of the law in fa- 
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vour of that establishment, many a life has been sacrificed, for’ 
which I hope, in common ‘charity, the indiscreet and credulous 
jurymen will not have to account. The responsibility ought 
to rest'on the judge, who'suflered such evidence to be offered. 
He must have known, that the law of evidence in its just inter- 
pretation, does not allow of such testimony. He must have 
known, that in criminal cases, the best evidence that can be 
produc ed, is the only evidence that should be received. Yet 
many judges have suffered the impudent assumption of what, in 
mauy instances, it was impossibie to know, to weigh dowa the 
life of a fellow-creature in the seales of pretended ; Justice. 

Since the public outery brought tue judges to a little sense 

of decency, in cases of life and death; and alarmed the Bank 
for its want of proof, the most contemptible artifices have been 
employed, You are aware, that the “ Clerk” 
England has been withdrawn, as a bunegler, 
take !” But you will also remember, that this was not done, 
until the “ mistakes” of their “ Clerks” had been forced upon 
their notice, and the notice of the public, in repeated in- 
stances, 

The place of the “ Clerk’ has been impudently supplied by 
that of the ** Inspector,” who is, as you all know, 
Jrom another desk!” 
epithet, other juries 


of the Bank of! 
who might “ mis- 
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‘a Clerk | kuew, 


note were stereotyped!” It hada fine sound; and though 
he knew nothing about stereotyping, yet he might fairly cal- 
culate that the jurymen knew as little. All be meant to say, Or 
all he ought to have said rather, was that copper- -plate ink was 
used for the body of the note; and letter-press printing ink 
for the date and number, This answer would have amounted 
to nothing, which was really the worth of the answer he 
gave ; but the word © stereoly ping ” was put into his mouth, 
and it served to perplex the question, It was not meant to 
enlighten the case. ‘Ihe jury was expected to believe that 
“ stereotyping” meant some peculiar process exclusively pos- 
sessed by the Bank: but wnluckily one gentleman asked him 
whether no one but the Bank could “ stereotype.” ‘To have 
supported the intended effect of his own answer, he should 
have said “ no:” but he was not prepared for an open false- 
hood; and he allowed that others could “ stereotype.” All 
his evidence should have been instantly struck out; and he 
should have been cautioned by the Bench vot to talk non- 


| 
isense When he came to give evidence 7 


The public are, however, somewhat indebted to this gen- 
tleman, For he distinctly confessed, what indeed every body 
that there were no private maths by which the Bank 


aud under this fictitious and deceptive pretended to distinguish genuine notes ; thus damning at once 
have been induced to rest the proof of} to eternal infamy the juggle which had so long been supported 


the forgery upon his testimony; which is of mo more value | by that pretence; and which, siliy as it was, had tainted the 
than that of any attentive tradesman, who has been in the | Bench with its absurdity ; for but a very short period before, 


habit of examining Bank notes. These “ Inspector Clerks’ 


have been modestly sent by the Bank to swear to their own gospel ; 


ivate marks as valid 


BARON Woop had spoke n of these pi 
ana heavily deprecated the INCONVENLENCE which it 


infallibility! and no zealous Catholic was ever half so ready ‘would he to the publi c, to be put in possession of the secret! 


to depose tothe sanctity of his holiness'’s toe, than these de- 
pendents of the Bank to swear both to what they could, and 
what they could not know. 

One of the trading swearers, thought proper to talk of the 
BANK INK, as a criterion of forgery! ‘This stupid piece of 
knavery was too gross even fora magistrate; and therefore 
it has never been sanctioned by the Bench. The nonsense 
about the engraving and the paper is liable to nearly the same 
ohjections, The Inspe ctor who is brought toswear as fast as he 
ean, that itis not the Bank Engraving, knows nota jot more of 
the matter than the jurymen may readily perceive by loohmg 
at the notes. If there be an essential diflerence, that any 
one can perceive, the Inspector is not wanted; aud if there 
be no such apparent difference, he is of no use, but io swear, 
what he believes, for he can kaow nothing about the maiter. 
Why is not the Bank Lngrarer produced? Because the 
Bank Engraver would know that a fac-simile of the Bank 
notes could be as easily engraved by another, as he himself 
could engrave duplicates of hisown work. The juries are lett to 
suppose that there is only one bank plate; and that the 
** Inspector” knows it very well, They will be startled when 
they are told-that each plate contains eight bank note en 
gravings—and that the Bank have a number of platcs, each 
containing eight notes engraved upon them, Now to which 
plate does the inspector swear? And to which engraving, or 
which plate is it that he refers, when he says itis not the Bank 
Engraving? If all the inspectors are as cunning as Ar. Lees, 
the favorite witness in such eases at present, they know no- 
thing either of copper-plate or stereotype printing ; and they 
ought not to be permitted fo swear to what thev choose to 
believe, or to what it suits them to think! Mr, Lees sceimed 
to think en a recent trial, that he had given « famous answer 
to the question of “ how he knew a given note to be a forge- 
rv?” 





when he replied, ‘* the number and date of a genuine | 


and be thereby enabled to secure themselves against frand. 

Mr. Lees, however, bad another means of distinguishing 
forgeries. He knew the Bank Paper! What a genius! Would 
not the paper-maker have been the better evidence of the 
two! But probably the paper-maker would have known bis 
trade too well, to swear to a single hh ~~ of many thousand 
reams year!'y manufactured into money. fir. Lees contessed 
that he never saw the peper made, nor any part of the pro- 
cess! Yet he is ready to swear to the paper which was sent 
or taken into the Bank, merely from a belief. Phat le knows 
what paper ought to be sent in, from frequently banding 
Bauk notes! Any man who deals in this stuf! would be able 
to swear as well as Mr. Lees; but what man would venture 
tu do so, on a case of life and death 2? Would Mr, Lees him- 
self, if he were not,an “ infallible inspector 

When the Bank appears again, by its merciful representa- 
tive, Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet, to repeat its prayer for 
death, the jury would do well to remind him, that as no one 
would be wliowed to address them in bebalf of the prisoner, 
thatat is unjust and illegal for him to waste his lungs ina 
speech on behalf of the prosecuters—that when he has eon- 
cluded bis examination, he has no right to put answers into 
the mouths of the lerk and inspector, when the jurvmenm ask 
any explanation of bim-—and that he does enengh ital) con- 
science for his foe, when he has taken every fair adi antace cf 
the poor, ignorant, and frrendless wretches against whom he 
thinks it essential to array all his law and his le ung ~all his 
logic and his sophistry, with the assistence of two or three 
other “learned brothers.” To. the judges Who gencreliy 
attend at the Old Bailey, we shal! Only say that more modesty 
would have Secome them. By the authority of ibeir com- 
mission, they only sit there to assist the Lord Mayor aud 
Aldermen ot the City. ‘The Aldermen are the proper judyves: 
and ought themselves to try the causes, The couunisioned 
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judge is only directed to attend as an adviser ; and it is an 
usurpation not atall sanctioned by the practice, for the Judges 
to try in any case whatever. 

This is a subject upon which more must be said ona future 
occasion; at present, it will be necessary to conclude, ‘This! 
shall do, by observing, that the bad characters of the men 
placed at the bar, often contributes more to their destruc 
tion, than any evidence brought against them. Their shuffling — 
their apparent sense of guilt—their embarassment— and the 
vile practice of suffering evidence to be given against them for 
acts of misconduct: not then under consideration —all these 
things tend to prejudice the minds of the jury against them ; 
and often operates more to produce a verdict, than what 
really bears upon the case. 

Hiow shocking it is for a court to permit a man accused of 
passing one bad note, for which he is indicted , to be pre- 
judiced bya number of witnesses coming forward to depose, 
that he had passed other bad notes! Yet this is almost 
always the case; and a judge dares, sometimes, in his 
charge, to allude to them, as fuinishing means of determining 
the question of character! as if amendment were impossible, 
and repentance a thing not to be anticipated. 

Gentlemen, the importance of the question requires no 
apology for the length of this essay. LIFE IS AT STAKE! 
There isno hope for men once delivered over to the enmity of 
the Bank, orinte the hands of Sidmouth. By the dreadful 
scene you have recently witnessed, when the crv of murder 
burst at once from the mouth of thousands of your fellow- 
cilizens--ABIDE BY YOUR SENCE OF JUSTICE---and be no 
longer the tools and dupes of others ! 


Your friend and well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 





LETTERS RELATIVE TO THE IMPRISONMENT OF JOHN- 
STONE, BAGGULEY, AND DRUMMOND. 


--_—__—_~—_ _-— 


Bridgetown, Glasgow, Jun. 1, 1819 


tev. Sir, 

A few friends to Radical Reform in this 
place having learned that a committee had been formed for the 
benefit and protection of Messrs. Bagguley, Drummond, John- 
ston, ind others, resolved, agreeable to the 8th and LOth arti- 
cles of your resolutions, to open a subseription for the purposes 
thereia specitied, the proceeds of which amount to 2/. 12s. and 
Which is herewith transmitted to you. We regret that we can- 
nol vive a more substantial proof of our attachment to a cause 
with which we consider identified every principle which leads 
to the amelioration and well-being of mankind: and without 
whitch, Wwe view the ruin of the country as inevitably certain. 

We feel particularly eratified, and we hope the country will 
be suitably Impressed, with the generous and disinterested zeal. 
and the prompt and manly fortitude, with which the Friends of 
Reform have stepped forward on this oceasion to the relief of 
the oppressed. Oh! that the lamented unfortunates at Derby 


had been supported with equa! fervor; their fate most Dro 
bably would have been very different from what it was. But. 


was! this isa vain and fruitless wish—tor they are gone ana 
gone forever! Yet their names will run down the stream of 
, » A re ‘ _ P iataw a . m 

lime to the latest ages of posterity and be held tp remembrance 
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as the hapless victims of that demoniac poliey which marks the 
blood-stained career of au unfeeling and remorseless junto.— 
A junto whose deeds in the day of retribution, which is fast 
approaching, shall not be forgotten. , 

We beg leave to request that after the reception of this, you 
will have the goodness to wiite to ns as soon as convenient; 
letting us know, if you have received the mite now transferred 
for your acceptance, whether these men are confined or at 
large, and what hopes are entertained of an honorable ac- 
quittal. 

We perceive by your second resolution that you have deter- 
mined never again to petition that body called the House of 
Commons: be pleased in your answer to let us know if this be 
the prevailing sentiment. We were of opinion that a trial should 
be made of our strength in the new Parliainent, and the mighty 
promises of a number of the lately elected members put to the 
test. But on this we are not fuily resolved, and we wish to 
hear further from you on the subject. ‘To be informed also of 
the particular state of Reform, and whether it be in a progres- 
sive or retrograde motion, would be highly gratifying. And, 
moreover, if you have carried your Oth resolution® into effect, 
and what are its results. 

With regard to the general feeling in this place, by far the 
greater number are become so indignant at the apparently sta- 
died and marked insults offered to their repeated application 
for redress, that they have fallen into a culpable apathy 1 res- 
pect of the “ good cause ;” nevertheless there are a great many 
who have the root of the matter in them, and who seem deter- 
mined to persevere inthe recovery of those privileges which 
by hollow deceit, concealed fraud, or open tyranny they have 
been deprived. ‘These have kept assectated ever since their 
first Public Meeting, Nov. 8th 1816, the Anniversary of which 
they observe with suitable feeliags. 

We are perfectly apprized of what a Mr. Taylor is reported 
to have said at a Public Dinner at Liverpool, respecting Messrs, 
Bagguley. Wc. but whether his remarks were pertinent or not, 
we neither can, nor desire to be the judges, the respectable 
umes OM your committee ts to us a sufhicient guarantec. 


On the behalf of the Subseribers, I remain, 
Sir, your's &e, 
ALEXANDER Mc‘DONALD, 
to the Rev, Joseph Harrison, Stockport. 


ee 


TO MR. ALEXANDER Me'DONALD. 


Stockport, Jan. Tth, 1819, 
DEAR SiR, 

Your’s of the Ist. Instant, 
came duly to hand, with its most gratifying contents 2d. Les.-- 
and our committee, onthe behalf of the prisoners, return you 
ml the fiends of Radical Reform at Bridgetown, their un- 
feigned thanks for the same, hopiag you wall tiave the goodness 
to continue your benevolent subscriptions for Ure same purpose, 
as Our dear triends Bageguley, Deuminond, and Joimstone, are 
still confined as common telons in’ Chester Castle, where ‘tis 
probable they must remcin for want of bail, till the March 
assizes. 

The excessive bail required, is 1OCO/ each man, and each 
tour sureties m 2007, each. Likewise the Solicitor for the pre- 





* Petitionivrg the Prince Regent 
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vert the people’s attention from the main object. Having 
briefly touched the principal points in your excellent letter, I 


subscribe myself, dear Sir, 


secution, (who is the avowed* enemy of the prisoners) must be 
satisfied with the bail, and his influence with the Court at 
Chester, is very great. The subscriptions in the town and 
neighbourhood of Stockport, are going on tolerably well. ‘Sir 
Charles Wolseley is also exerting himself in their behalf. 
The Political Protestant Society at Hull, is likewise carrying a 
subscription into effect for the same object. | 

Manchester, Oldham, &c. are doiug the same. 

We are pleased to see you treat Mr. Taylor's speech, with 
the contempt it deserves, for we can assure yon, that his base 
allegations are without foundation, but he has been well whip- 
ped in the public prints for his temerity---Such reformers as 
Taylor, are worse than mere cyphers in society ; but we hope 
their number is not very great. 

Union’s are forming in this country, some on the Hull, and 
some onthe London plan. A public meeting was held at Old- 
ham, Lancashire, on the 4th Instant. The cap of liberty was 
hoisted---speeches were delivered against the corn laws—in 
favour of radical reform, and on behalf of the three prisoners 
at Chester. <A string of weighty resolutions were unanimously 
passed, and a petition to the House of Commons was proposed, 
read, and (after much discussion between the speakers and the 
people) voted, to be presented by Sir Robert Wilson. (I think 
member for Southwark) The people appeared remarkably intel- 
ligent and zealous. It was agreed that petitioning the House 
of Commons, would have no good effect, but to let the public 
know that such a petition had been presented ; whereas, if it 
were addressed to the Prince Regent, it might stop at the office 
of King Sidmouth, and never be heard of more. Our’s of 
the 28th of September 1818, was sent to Henry Hunt Esq., 
and he promised to present it to the Prince with his own hand, 


Your’s truly, 


JoserpH Harrison, Sec. 


Mr. Johuston has been five weeks in the hospital, sic! 
with a typhus fever, and Mr. Bagguley is now in the same 
state. I saw them on the last day in the old year. Mr. 
B. had thon been ill nine days. 


P.S. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Watson’s remarks, will be altended to next week. 





COPY OF THE MEMORIAL ADDRESSED BY TIE 
MIDDLESEX GRAND JURY. 





To the Worshipful His Majesty’s Justiccs of the Peace fur the 
County of Middlesex. 


We, the Grand Jury at the present Sessions, beg leave to re. 


if possible; but we have heard no more of it. 

A Public Meeting for Reform is intended to take place at 
Mauchester on Monday the 18th inst. Mr. Hunt and others 
from Loudon, have engaged to be there, the results of which 
will be communicated to you in the public prints. We under- 
stand that Sir Francis Burdett’s visit to Liverpool has been a 
means Of reviving the cause of Reform in that populous port. 


present to the Chairman and Magistrates of the County, that it 
is with extreme regret they have witnessed the numerous in. 
dictments for uttering forged notes, which have come before 
them at the instance of the Bank of England, they would, 
through the medium of the magistrates, with great deference 
submit,—that if the same vigilance which is at present exercised 


Upon the whole we have reason to believe that the cause is 
gaining ground rapidly in England, and may we not hope that 
the lion of Scotland will rouse and shake it shaggy mane! 

if the roses have their thorns, the thistle has its prickles. 
Shall we be conient to [et our intolerable burdens descend on 
to the shoulders of our children? Must a pack of villains lend 
their money to assist in murdering the friends of freedom, and 
then compel us to pay it them back? Forbid it, ye intelligent 
lowlanders ! Forbid it, ye brave Highlanders! Your brethren 
in England cannot rest with things as they are. The people 
have the means of freedom in their own power, and the tyrants 
know it. We are persuaded, that as political knowledge ad- 
vances, emancipation approaches. But oh! beware of stran- 
gers, who by pretending to assist you, design ultimately to hin- 
der you in the grand cause. England has suffered much in this 
way. You remember Derby with truly patriotic feelings; but 
as the rash Plots of our oppressors have so often failed in other 
instances there is not the least doubt but the tyrants will take 
milder grounds, ‘Their spies will be great speakers at your 
»ublic meetings, aud even assist you in forming unions; but 
watch them narrowly aud you will find that they will soon di- 


in bringing tlie utterers to justice, was applied to discover tlie 
manufacturers of the notes, whether the result would not be 
inuch more likely to check this growing evil, which the whol 


country so much deplores. 








=> 


The Grand Jury have great pleasure in expressing their en- 
tire satisfaction with the appearance and management of tlie 
House of Correction in Cold Bath Fields. 


MICHAEL COLEWORTHY, Foreman. 


December S, 1818. 


<< 


—— 








Sir Charles Wolseley’s Letter to Edward Blount, Esq. Pre. 
sident of lhe Agricultural Society of Staffordshire. 





At last it has made its appearance in Staffordshire? Yes 
: my dear Blount, that destructive monster in the shape ofa Pe- 
tition to the Legislature, is now making its way through ou: 
county! It is to you, then, as President of the Agricultural 





* See Flitcroft’s Letter to Mr. Bagguley in the Black Dwarf, 
No. 19, Vol. ii. 
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Society, that I address myself; presuming that you at least, will 
not lend your name to so iniquitous an undertaking. I appeal 
moreover to you, knowing as I conceive I do, your feelings in 
favour of the distressed and ill-used people, who are already 


sinking under oppressions too great to bear. Knowing also that 


you are a friend to just government and the general welfare of 
society, there is no man in this rich and populous country whom 
1 can with greater propriety address on the subject of this 
Acricultural Petition, which is, I understand, at this time hand- 
ing about, in all parts of England for the purpose of obtaining 
signatures. he object of the Petition is well known. It is to 
obtain from the Legislature new Enactments against the impor- 
tation of Corn: or in other words, it is the last desperate at- 
tempt of a detestable oligarchy, in conjunction with a large 
portion of the landholders; to wring from the hard hand of 
the half-starving labourer, the remaining part of the scanty 
and miserable pittance which is yet left him, for the support 
of himself and jamily!! Task yon as a man of sense, is this 
politic? You who can see and understand too “ the signs of 
the times.” The goaded bull will semetiines turn upon his 
tormentors, and though the people of this country have en- 
dured cruelties unheard of, without shewing any disposition to 
follow such an example; yet, theres are sufferings which hu- 
man nature cannot bear without complaint, and which at last 
may provoke even Englishmen to resistance. And what would 
‘re the consequence of such a resistance, called into action by 
desperation? Would it not be marked by terror in its career, 
and by a destructive vengeance in its catastrophe? Does the 
oligarchy wish to reduce the wretched, but once happy labour- 
er of England, to the state of the sti!] more miserable peasantry 
of lreland? a place from which you have so lately returned, 
and of the heart-rending sufferings of which country you are 
consequently so well able to speak. 

[am well aware that it may be asked, if these measures 
had not been edopted, how would it have been possible to 
have supported our immense expenditure 2? But let me ask 
in my turn, has not this expenditure been employed, to support 
a set of hungry Placemenand Pensioners; to subsidize foreign 
Powers ; and carry ona cruel and unjust war against the liberties 
und happiness of mankind? And has it not been extorted 
from the People, by means as Tyrannical and as Uncoxsti- 
futiunal as the Ship Money of Charles 1, 80 NOBLY RE 
SISTED BY THE IMMORTAL HAMPDEN! viz.: Without 
OUR consent in the Commons’ House of Parliament. For it 
is @ mockery to assert that the People have any Voice in that 
Assembly ! 

Was not the high price of bread the principal cause of the 
French Revolution? It was the want of the means to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life, amongst the lower orders, that 
hastened that tremendous convulsion! the terrible effects of 
Which, the mind cannot contemplate without shuddering !! 
And will the Landed Gentry expose the country to a similar 
fate, by the allurements of a precarious gain; which must in- 
evitably produce the same effects! 

It would Le no difficult task to prove, that the measure 
now in agitation would produce that effect when we consider 
the miserable state to which, the enactments against the im- 
poitation of Corn, has already reduced the labourer and me- 
chanic, ‘The People are at the present prices of Corn, al- 
most ina state of starvation, ] have lately made a tour 
through the manufacturing districts of Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire, and I universally found the wages of labor so extremely 
unequal to the means of procuring the common necessaries of 
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life, that the workmen are in such a miserable and deplorable 
state, as to render them literally bordering on starvation, I 
understand also, from undoubted authority that the weekly 
earnings of a Coventry ribbon weaver in full employ, does 
not exceed seven shillings! ! 

How then can any man possessed of the common feelings 
of humanity wish to promote a Petition, the prayer of which 
if carried into effect, would be so destructive to the lower 
order of the People in particular, and consequently to the 
happiness and well-being of society in general.— Trusting 
that you will, with that influence you have so justly acquired 
in this rich and populous county, by the hberality of your 
sentiments, and the extensive acquirements of your mind, 
oppose this ruinous and destructive measure, 


I remain, my dear Blount, 
Your’s most sincerely, 
C. WOLSELEY. 
Wolseley Park, Jan. 5, 1819. 





PITIABLE CASE OF DR. SLOP. 


To the Black Dwarf. 


SIRE, 
As one of the Nondescript Bipeds your 
highness condescends to notice, together with Dr. Slop, an old 
acquaintance of mive, aud whose anger on this eccasion is prodi- 
gious! sceing as heretofore our race was never questioned. Whe- 
ther from having hit off his species exactly, or from your prowess 
in ** laying Hector low” I know not, but certain itis the Dr. is 
non compos (a very learned expression) at this time. In my 
Christmas Rambles fate ordained that I should stroll down Flect 
Street, to inhale that sweet perfume—a City Fog. When lo! 
bolting out of a Court comes my friend the doctor, en dishabille, 
his perecranium protected from the inclemency of the season by a 
Cap of Liberty that had seen some service: vociferating, Wooler! 
Black Dwarf! Cobbett’s puff-out! Sherwin cap-a-pee! Spafields 
Hunt in armour! Cash payments! horrible! thrice horrible! ! 
The business of the state cannot be carried on with Real Money, 
that’s impossible !—I must be cut off from my Muligatawney soup ! 
must take up a tuck in my belly, if the Bank is not protected from 
cash payments! Ill carry my Petitton to head quarters! We 
know very well what such fellows as the Black Dwarf mean when 
they talk of French politics and the resurrection! It is not to be 
endured to be talked to by such coxcombical geniuses as the Black 
Dwarf, who, like Lord Byron, think cuadions of heavenly ori- 
gin: a sort of would-be Legitimates, who conccive our two-legged 
race beneath them, it makes one’s hair stand bolt upright! we 
shall soon have the whole world set together by the ears by their 
seditious writings; monstrous! Spafields Hunt likely to be chosen 
Lord Mayor next year! and then for another Wat Tyler business, 
but no William Walworth to thrust the dagger to his heart !-— 
Things are coming to a fine pass truly !—Woe! be to me, and my 
friends! what will become a aad what will become of us!! 

I give you this notice of the state of the doctor, that you may 
keep out of his way: I believe his complaint is what the learned 
call exacerbations, or blue devils, 1 do not exactly know which ; 
but however you may despise our species, yet spare! oh! spare 
his weakness, and that of his friend of the biped race. 1 can as 
sure you 
That you have ‘tried his temper,” there’s no question, 

For since the twenty-third, he’s no digestion, 
To manage State affairs, himself a Host, 
Till frightened into fits, by BANK-O’s Ghost. 


Your most obedient Servant, 
SLIGO. 
Mount Street, 28th Dec. 1818. 
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To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 


ee et 


Princes not quite so use'ess as is generally understood.—Beam- 
ples of their proficiency as labourers, millers, bakers, and 
gormandizers. 


Sin, 

Twas niveh delighted by reading in the Courier a 
few days since, an account of the Prince Regent's juvenile pue- 
suils, and those of the Commander in Chicf, aad my delicht has 
been much increased by the praises bestowed on the former per- 
gon, in the * New Times,” in which hie is said, “to have a hand 
as open to melting charity as the day.’ I shall at some future 
time make some observations on the general texour of the Re- 
gents munificente, and at present confine myselfto a few remarks 
respecting the statement in the Courier. : 

{t now, Sir, most satisfactorily appears, that all the alarm, 
which the agricullurists have felt, from the change of times, was 
quite without foundation, since the very Princes of the realm, 
have studied their welfare, and know by actual expericnee, the la- 
bour and expence to be ineurred, before a single loaf of bread ean 
be procuced. The public wust no longer inveigh at the pleasures 
of Princes, or suppose that they generally give themselves up to 
silly extravagance, and indecent debauchery; for it appears that 
‘the royal little ones of England, even in their earliest days, were 
captivated with the innocent pleasures of rural amusement, and ia 
them the madness of youthful frolic, was bartered for the purity 
of infantine innocence. Oh! Mr. Editor, pray ciose your eye-lids, 
and indulge in the pleasures of imagination! Picture to yourself 
the pretly dears, sowing with their lite hands, their little grain, 
then grinding it, and then baking it, and then, as the Courier 
beautifully expresses it, ‘ eating it, as you may suppose, with no 
slight relish.” Dear little creatures, thus to combine within their 
infantine breasts, the useful qualities of labourers, millers, bakers, 
and gormandizers. Delightful scene of former years! Oh, that 
princes would ever thus early give such prototypes of the purity of 
their laler banquets! Oh, that they would ever thus early, at least, 
sow their wild oats; careful lest the meridian of their manhood 
should be disgraced by bestia! debauchery, or the decline of their 
days be rendered contemptible by unbecoming follies or childish 
extravagance. 


Quo semel est imbuta, recens servabit odorem testa diu, 


is the declaration of Horace, 1 therefore still hope the prince and 
all his broihers, and all the young princes said to be in embryo, 
abroad, will at some fulure time, turn their attention to such harm- 
less amusement. The very idea, Mr. Editor, has recalled to my 
wind, two beautiful English songs. The first begins thus— 


The queen was in the garden hanging out her clothes 


Down came a blackbird, and snapp'd off her nose.” 


The Courier’s account makes me hope, that this song is fuunded 
on fact, since it appears how usefully the princes condescend to 
act, and this opinion is strengthened, when I recollect the nasal 
brevity of her late much-lamented majesty. What a beautiful ad- 
dition to this song, in a national view, to supply the place now 
and then of * God save the King,” might a poetic genius make, 
lry merely stating in verse, the facts the Courier has submitted to 
the public; and winding up the whole, by making the litd/e darlings 
eat with no slight relish, to the tune of * Little Jack Horner sat in 
the corner, eating a Christinas pic,” the produce of their delightful 
industry. 


I shall, Sir, feel obliged by the insertion of this letter in your 
paper, which from the well-known abilitics of its editor, promises 
to be generally spread through the kingdom. My reason for this 
request, Sir, is that these facts will so surprise the landed interests, 
that Farmers will regard them, as certain forerunners of what the 
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Courier terms, ‘‘on era which is to realise the utmost decams of 
philanthropic enthusiasa:.” 
I remain, Sir, Yours, &e. 


. Guiitver in a Conw Finan 
Nddle Temple, Jan. 7th. 








TO THE FIFTH OF APRIL, OR ODE TO THE 
TAN YEAR! 


_——— 


Daughter of Pitt, reieatless power! 

Thou tamer of the patriot breast— 

Vhose parchnient scourge and payment hour 
The poor #tiright—the rich molest— 

Bound in thy ever-lengihesing chain 

Millions are tanght fo taste of pata ; 

And freebora Britons vainty groan 

With pangs unfelt before—unpitied—and unknowia ! 


When first thy Sire to send on earth 

Slavery his daring child design’d, 

To thee he gave the hellish birth, 

And bade to bend a uation'’s mind. 

Accursed Wright! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year it bore, 

Wiat vile dependence was thou mad’st tt huow, 
And chain it, ov prelext of guarding it from wee. 


Sear’d by thy horrid schedule fly 

The ancient honour of the land ; 

Prankness and hospitality, 

The smiling gate—the weleome hand ; 

Fast they disperse, and with them go 

The mien erect, the dauntless brow— 

Aad in their place are sycophants receiv'd ; 

Who vow to Britain faith, and are by her believ'd 


Suspicion keen, with restless eye— 

Evasion mean—with faltering tongue— 

The viper-hatched domestic spy— 

The traitor from our bounty sprung. 

Still on thy hastening steps attend, 

Whilst jusiiee, whieh should sever bend, 

Siisby, to give construction base— 

To ratify the wrong—and this /¥e call—Redress. 


Redress | and shall the Sons of Runnymede take this? 
Rearcss ! with Lampden’s sword, is Hampden'’sspiritgone 2 
The just appeal shall some base wretch dismiss ? 

And Britoun’s bear unmov’d the insulting tone! 

Then, thou hast triumph'd Pitt! and lead’st in bonds 
More slaves than ever Roman triumph saw, 

Far viler slaves '!—their chainsbut gailed their hands ; 

Our minds are chain’'d—mean trembling slaves to law! 


Sleep’st thou then Pitt ?—far from the mouldering tomb, 
Of aught on earth, the conscious spirit sees 

Thine high exalting o’er fare freedoms doom, 

Her hectic looks, and hastening pangs may please ! 
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